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In This Issue 


We publish the first article from John C. Cald- 
well which was received air mail from Singapore 
written on his trip around the world. We also 
call attention to the advertisement in this issue 
of LET’S VISIT FORMOSA published by The 
John Day Company. This book was written for 
children and it contains much information about 
this now famous island which is the center of one 
of the world’s most sensitive areas. 


James I. Nolan author of “Latin American 
Listening Post” is an instructor in English to 
Latin Americans. He was born in Canada and 
has spent a number of years in Latin American 
countries including Mexico, Venezuela, and Co- 
lombia. He lives at 407 Exposition Boulevard, 
New Orleans. 

Col. L. E. Limbert, retired, lives in San An- 
tonio, Texas. He is the author of numerous 
historical articles especially on the history of 
the South. 

John David Marshall contributes a column each 
month, “Bibliophile’s Notebook”. Mr. Marshall 
is head of the Reference Department, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 


David J. Harkness continues with his literary 
series, this month on Massachusetts. He is Ex- 
tension Librarian at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 
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The Sorrows of Travel 


By Joun C. CALDWELL 


SINGAPORE. A few days before leaving the 
United States I saw a book which I did not have 
time to read and with a most appropriate title— 
“The Sorrows of Travel”. The title is appropri- 
ate in a double sense. For the suspicions and 
enmities of the world are reflected in the grow- 
ing maze of red tape that one must wade through 
in order to travel. And once overseas, at least 
in this part of the world, one cannot but be 
struck by the unhappiness and uncertainty that 
shrouds so many nations and peoples. 

To date my round the world trip has con- 
sumed 26 pictures with many more to come. The 
photographers of the world must be in league 
with the statesmen who help make it difficult to 
travel. After two years of travel to Formosa I 
find that the Government of Free China now has 
a fine collection of some twenty-odd Caldwell 
photos. The picture business is merely an inci- 
dental aggravation. Consider some of the other 
difficulties placed in the way of the traveler, by 
nations whose very existence is often made pos- 
sible by Uncle Sam. 

The Japanese government requires the traveler 
to produce a notarized list of all travelers checks, 
by number and amount, before it grants a visa. 
The shaky government of Vietnam, presently 
receiving some $200,000,000 in American aid re- 
quires a letter of recommendation from one’s 
bank. Even then it will only grant a seventy-two 
hour visa until a very thorough security investi- 
gation has been made. Upon arrival and upon 
departure from Saigon it is necessary to provide 
the government with some choice bits of infor- 
mation: name (maiden) of one’s wife; name of 
father, maiden name of mother. The govern- 
ment of South Korea which exists only because 
of an annual $700,000,000 aid grant from the 
United States looks askance at the American 
visitor. The government owns the only hotel in 
Seoul where the American is charged $12 a day; 
until very recently it was $20 a day. 
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THESE ARE but a few of the indications of an un- 
happy world that one sees. The same story is 


found in India, the Middle East. But perhaps 
we cannot blame the nations of Asia too much, 
for this is indeed a sorrowful part of our earth. 

Two weeks ago I talked for an hour and a half 
with President Syngman Rhee of Korea. He has 
no illusions whatsoever about the sorrows of his 
country, telling me, “We are like a drowning 
man who cannot swim and who is up to his very 
nose in the water.” I spent a week in that un- 
happy land and went away sick at heart. Never 
have I seen a people so utterly demoralized, so 
hopeless of the future. Young men and women 
my wife and I knew intimately five years ago are 
no longer interested even in talking about the 
future. One young Korean who I helped to go 
to the States for study told me, ‘“‘We know now 
that we simply cannot exist as half a nation. 
Barring an international settlement there is no 
hope for a united Korea. So we exist, doing 
anything we can honest or dishonest. We drift 
with the tide.” 

Korea has one of the biggest and most efficient 
black markets in the world. Smuggling has been 
developed to a fine art. It is estimated that one 
out of eight women is a prostitute. Why? Be- 
cause people must eat and as long as Korea is a 
land of soldiers women will be in demand. There 
are still 36,000 children, wandering the streets. 
Korea is kept together by one man: doughty old 
Syngman Rhee will not give up. He may be 
accused of being a dictator, of being crusty and 
difficult but it is only his stubborn will that keeps 
this nation afloat. 

Yesterday I left Saigon, capitol of the new Re- 
public of Vietnam. This is another nation kept 
going by Uncle Sam. During 1956 Vietnam will 
receive $91,000,000 in economic aid and many 
millions more in military aid. Like Korea, it is 
aone man show. Vigorous young President Diem 
is holding it together. But Vietnam is not a happy 
place. On the outskirts of Saigon there is an 
ancient French prison, built to hold 800 people. 
Today there are 10,000 prisoners jammed into 
the place. Some are communists or suspected 
communists ; some are politicians opposed to Presi- 
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dent Diem; hundreds are Vietnamese who have 
betrayed their young nation through corruption 
and graft. 
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WHILE I was in Saigon four of the top officials 
dealing with Vietnam’s tremendous refugee prob- 
lem were arrested. They had been siphoning on 
thousands of dollars worth of relief supplies. The 
respected Vietnamese head of an American re- 
ligious relief organization was found to have di- 
verted nine rail road cars full of American relief 
goods. 

Graft, corruption, nepotism run rampant in 
Vietnam. But can we really blame these people 
who live in divided lands, who have become the 
pawns in a world wide struggle which they had 
no part in making? As I travel through Asia I 
am reminded of the old Korea proverb which 
goes like this, “When the whales fight the shrimps 
are hurt.” The shrimps of Asia—the little peo- 
ple of a continent—have been caught in the battle 
of the giants. They are being hurt and thousands 
are loosing hope. 

During these past weeks I have had a special 
interest in the smallest “shrimps”, the children. 
Much of my travel through the Far East, and 
onward in the weeks ahead in the Middle East 
and Europe, is made possible by a grant from the 
Christian Children’s Fund of Richmond Virginia. 
CCF is the organization I have written about 
previously in the Southern Observer. It cares 
for 17,000 children in 201 orphanages in 29 
countries and does a magnificant job of it. 

I have literally been up to my neck in orphans. 
And in the process I have had an opportunity to 
learn something of the problems of child welfare 
throughout the Far East. In some countries 
figures are available; in others one can only guess. 
But this is roughly the story: in Korea 36,000 
children still wandering the streets ; in Japan very 
few orphans not in institutions but the govern- 
ment estimates that 98,090 children are receiving 
substandard food and care. In Vietnam there are 
850,000 refugees. How many homeless, parent- 
less children? No one knows; perhaps 10,000, 
perhaps 100,000. 

I spent Christmas Day on Quemoy Island, just 
off the coast of Red China. My Christmas Dinner, 
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Chinese style, was eaten in an Army command 
coast, tucked away in the bowels of the huge 
rocky mountain mass that rises in the island’s 
center. And I might add that the dinner was 
frequently punctuated by the dull and sometimes 
not so dull crash of Red artillery. 

On Quemoy, on Matsu Island further to the 
north new orphans are being made now, to add 
to the continuing crop of blighted young lives 
I saw 
and talked to a lovely little eleven year old girl 
who had lost her parents and one leg. Incidentally 
this young lady, still brave and able to smile can 
be “adopted” by an American family. It will 
cost $10 a month and that little bit of money 
will go a long way towards salvaging one young 
life. 

Yet with all the darkness and sorrow one sees 
in Asia, there is also hope, there is brightness 
here and there. There are magnificent programs 
like that of the Christian Childrens’ Fund, which 
thru the $10 a month adoption plan is allowing 
American families to support over 9,000 children 
in Korea, 2300 in Japan and 2,100 in Hong Kong. 
There are inspiring relief projects carried on by 
the Catholic Welfare Agencies. In Vietnam alone 
the Catholics have cared for scores of thousands 


that has been produced year after year. 


of people, helping them get a new start in life. 

And one of the brightest spots in all of Asia 
is the island of Formosa. It now has the highest 
standard of living in Asia; its government is 
stable and moving surely towards real democracy. 
Inspiring projects are going on in Formosa. 
Consider, for instance, the Veterans Retirement 
Project. 
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Tue Lot of Asian soldiers has never been an easy 
one. They have been starved, mistreated, sold 
out. And after years in the army, a man has in 
the past been thrown out on his own resources 
when his effective fighting life was over. With 
financial help from the United States, the Free 
Chinese Government is doing an unusual thing 
on Formosa. 79,000 over-age and sick soldiers are 
heing retired from service, their places being taken 
by young native Formosans. 

These men are not being just dumped on an 
already crowded economy. The sick will be 
cared for until they die in hospitals and homes in 
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part financed by the United States Economic Aid 
program. But the bulk of the men still have 
years of worthwhile life ahead. For them there 
will be no pensions, no expensive Veterans Ad- 
ministration such as we have in America. Instead 
these men will be used on vast works projects 
such as the building of the first highway across 
the 10,000 foot mountain chain that runs down 
the island. As the road pushes into the moun- 
tains, valleys never before touched by the plow 
will become accessible. The veterans then may 
become pioneers, staking out their claims as they 
go, becoming farmers in a new and virgin country. 

There are problems of course and one of the 
main ones is providing wives. It is hoped that 
the men may marry native women because it is 
obviously impossible to import Chinese wives 
from the mainland. Thus in Formosa one sees 
an age old problem being tackled in a humanitarian 
spirit. 

There are other bright spots in the Far East. 
In Hong Kong, in Indo-China, here in Signapore, 
I see healthy signs that the overseas Chinese are 
beginning to realize what communist control of 
China means. More and more young Chinese are 
now seeking to study in Formosa, are willing to 
turn deaf ears to the siren song of the Chinese 
Reds. In 1954 over 1200 young Chinese from 
Hong Kong traveled to Canton, to take entrance 
examinations for study in Communist China’s 
institutions. Only 800 were interested in study 
on Formosa. In 1955 the trend has been reversed ; 
only 800 students expressed interest in Red China, 
1200 took examination for study in Free Chinese 
institutions, 
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HERE IN Singapore there is growing disgust at the 
manner in which the communist hoodlums have 
gained control of the city. The seriousness of the 
situation is indicated by this fact: I was scheduled 
to give a public lecture here on communism but 
the lecture has been cancelled for fear of possible 
trouble. The situation is bad, but people are 
slowly beginning to understand the truth, are more 
willing to speak out and fight. 

The future of Asia may well depend upon 
whether or not the moral rot caused by divided 
nations, subversion, economic chaos continues to 
such a point that national collapse is inevitable. 
That of course, is what the Reds hope for. Time 
is on their side in Korea, in Vietnam. American 
public opinion, unwilling to face the facts on the 
importance of Formosa, is on their side. Time is 
on their side in Japan where the people yearn for 
certainty in the place of uncertainty and are more 
and more willing to listen to the communist story 
because it promises a stability of life the people 
do not have today. 

Or the future of Free Asia may depend upon 
what happens when the leaders of free nations die. 
In Korea, Syngman Rhee is keeping his nation 
above water; in Formosa, the stubborn strength 
of Chiang Kai-shek keeps hope alive; in Vietnam 
there is only President Diem with the strength 
and following to keep his nation free. When these 
men pass from the picture, the Free World will 
face its greatest test. And while the Reds are 
prepared, the Free World is not; while the Com- 
munists plan years ahead, we improvise from 
crisis to crisis. And as the whales fight, more 
and more of the shrimps are hurt or lose faith 
in the future. 





Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Jonn Davip MARSHALL 


Fiction best sellers of 1955 in the bookstores of 
this country were, according to a recent issue of 
Publisher's Weekly, “Marjorie Morningstar” by 
Herman Wouk, “Auntie Mame” by Patrick 
Dennis, “Andersonville” by MacKinlay Kantor, 


“Bonjour Tristesse” by Francoise Sagan, “The 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit” by Sloan Wilson, 
“Something of Value” by Robert Ruark, “Not 
as a Stranger” by Morton Thompson (first pub- 
lished in 1954), “No Time for Sergeants” by Mac 
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Hyman (also first published in 1954), “The Ton- 
tine” by Thomas B. Costain, and “Ten North 
Frederick” by John O’Hara. The Bible, as every- 
one accepts, is the all-time nonfiction best seller. 
The Revised Standard Version has headed the 
bookstore nonfiction best seller list for the past 
three years, and its sale of 800,000 copies last 
year—even more than in 1954— would make it 
top for a fourth year. The top ten nonfiction 
best sellers in bookstores for the year just past— 
exclusive of the RSV according to PW, were 
“Gift from the Sea” by Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 
“The Power of Positive Thinking” by Norman 
Vincent Peale (first published in 1952), “The 
Family of Man” by Edward Steichen, “A Man 
Called Peter” by Catherine Marshall (first pub- 
lished in 1952), “How to Live on 365 Days a 
Year” by John A. Schindler, “Better Homes and 
Gardens Diet Book,” The Secret of Happiness” by 
Billy Graham, “Why Johnny Can’t Read” by 
Rudolph Flesch, “Inside Africa” by John Gunther, 
and “Year of Decisions” by Harry S. Truman.... 

The year past witnessed the publication of 
12,589 titles. Of this total 10,226 were new 
books and 2,363 were new editions. A total of 
1,459 new fiction titles, 1,372 new juveniles, 735 
new biographies, and 572 new works of history 
came from American publishers in 1955. While 
many American publishers did not publish so 
many titles in 1955 as in 1954, the fact remains 
that so many publishers were active that the 
grand total for 1955 is larger by 688 titles than 
the 1954 total. So while many lament the fact 
that Americans read so little (and this columnist 
is in that group), American publishers are con- 
tinuing to publish books and more books—whether 
the public reads ’em or not!.. . 


> 
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SOME OTHER statistics about books, bookstores, 
and reading have recently come to my attention; 
and because other Southern Observer readers may 
find them of interest, here goes. The 13th edition 
of “The American Trade Directory” (R. R. 
Bowker) reveals that in the United States today 
there are a total of 7,698 book stores. Religious 
bookstores, with 1,032, and college bookstores, 








with 1,283, lead in numbers. General bookstores, 
both large and small, plus book departments, to- 
gether total 2,507. While these figures at first 
glance look impressive, a second look causes one 
to realize that a total of 7,698 bookstores is far 
too few for a population of some 166 million peo- 
ple. . . . Americans are not noted for their book- 
reading habits, and this fact can be illustrated best 
by some statistics found in “Dr. George Gallup’s 
1956 Pocket Almanac of Facts” (Pocket Books, 
50¢). Nationwide public opinion surveys con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion reveal some interesting, although appalling, 
facts about the typical American’s reading habits. 
Did you know, for example, that the typical Amer- 
ican has not read a book during the last year (if 
reading the Bible is excluded) . . . that six out of 
ten adults, or sixty-one per cent of those ques- 
tioned by the Institute in a recent survey, said the 
last time they could remember reading a book 
other than the Bible was a year or more ago? 
Among college people, one person out of four 
(twenty-six per cent) has not read a book in the 
last twelve months. Institute interviewers asked a 
cross section of American adults the question— 
“When, as nearly as you can recall, did you last 
read any book other than the Bible?” Replies to 
this question indicated that eighty-four per cent 
had not read a book in the week prior to the inter- 
view ; seventy-three per cent had not read a book 
in the last month; sixy-one per cent had not read 
a book in the last year. . . . A four-nation book- 
reading poll of some twe years ago revealed the 
fact that fewer books are read in America than in 
any other major English-speaking democracy. At 
that time fifty-five per cent of Great Britain’s 
adult population said they were reading a book; 
thirty-four per cent of Australia’s thirty-one per 
cent of Canada’s ; seventeen per cent of the United 
State’s. Perhaps Johnny of whom we have heard 
so much in the year just past really can’t read 
after all! . . . Perhaps too we should remind our- 
selves that it was Charles W. Eliot who said, 
“Books are the quietest and most constant of 
friends; they are the most accessible and wisest 
of counsellors, and the most patient of teachers.” 
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Latin American Listening Post 


By JAmeEs I. NOLAN 


New Orleans’ importance as a gate way city 
to Latin America is pretty well recognized and 
appreciated in international trade circles. What 
is probably not so well known and appreciated is 
its importance as an educational and indoctrination 
center for Latin Americans who are desirous of 
learning our language, our customs, and more 
about our business and professional methods. A 
gate way city makes an ideal base of operations 
for the uninitiated foreign visitor. If he has too 
much trouble adapting himself to strange ways, 
if his funds are limited, or if he has left something 
pending at home that may require a quick trip 
back, his return can be arranged with a minimum 
of delay and expense. At hotels and business 
houses he will generally find someone familiar with 
his language to help him over the rough spots. 
Many of those whose ultimate plans call for 
a period of residence in the interior find it con- 
venient to stop and take stock, as it were, before 
proceeding to their destination. Quite a few have 
become sufficiently impressed with southern hos- 
pitality to postpone indefinitely whatever plans 
they had for going farther. 

As would be expected, the student class con- 
stitutes the largest steady element of our Latin 
American visitors. The majority are between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty. The youngest ones are 
generally enrolled at academies or high schools; 
the older ones, at business colleges or universities. 
Among the latter are a considerable number who 
are doing post-graduate work. What we might 
call semi-professionales are the medical graduates 
who have come here to serve their internship in 
local hospitals. There are seldom less than eight 
of these in New Orleans hospitals. At some times 
of the year, there are as many as fifteen. In 
addition to those who are here primarily for edu- 
cation or training, there are the usual number of 
consular officials and a considerable number of 
Latin Americans who have found positions here 
with export firms 


) 


Ir Wou pb be difficult to say which country has 
the greatest representation among the student ele- 


ment but Colombia is certainly at the forefront. 
Central America is also well represented, each 
country there contributing approximately the 
same. With the exception of the Brazilians, 
Spanish, of course, is the language spoken by all of 
these people. There are regional differences in 
their speech but these differences are scarcely more 
noticeable than those which one would encounter 
among a group of Spaniards from different parts 
of Spain. Incidentally, these differences have 
become the subject of some interesting studies by 
specialists in this field. In fact, maps have been 
compiled, dividing Latin America into linguistic 
zones. Some of them are a little detailed and 
elaborate to be taken very seriously by anyone 
who has spent much time in those areas. Some 
differences, however, are quite noticeable. Prob- 
ably, the most notable variation is that which is 
found between the Spanish spoken in the coastal 
areas and in the altiplanos, or high country, where 
the capitals are located. Persons from Vera Cruz, 
Havana, or Barranquilla, for example, sound 
quite different from those who hail from Mexico 
City, Guatamala City, or Bogota. This difference 
is not so noticeable among the well educated. 
However, if you are thinking about trying out 
your high school Spanish some time, you will have 
less trouble if you stick to the high country. 
Spanish students often ask where the best Spanish 
is spoken. The fact is, good Spanish is not so 
much a question of location as degree of education. 
Grammatically and phonetically correct Spanish is 
more widely spoken in the capitals simply because 
there are usually more educated people there, 
la gente culta, who influence the speaking habits of 
the rest. 

The majority of those who come here to study 
English have had some degree of instruction in 
their own countries. University graduates usually 
know considerable grammar and have a fair read- 
ing knowledge of the language. However, it is 
very rarely that a student arrives here sufficiently 
prepared to proceed with his or her work, without 
taking some time out for English. Unfortunately 
for them, it is not easy to find the kind of instruc- 











tion they need in the regular school system, where 
conventional English courses presuppose a good 
speaking command of the language and a reading 
and writing knowledge much beyond what the 
majority are likely to possess. Even in cases 
where the teacher is able to devote some special 
attention to the half a dozen or so Latins who are 
enrolled in class with Americans, the results are 
not very satisfactory. Unless the teacher knows 
their language, it is difficult to communicate or 
explain. Added to this is the fact that they are 
seldom at the same level, as regards English, and 
their problems are different. Next to individual 
instruction, the most effective method of dealing 
with this problem would be to screen the students 
and segregate them in small groups. 
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TEACHING English to Latin Americans involves 
no particular problems that are not experienced 
in teaching any foreign language. Methods will 
vary, of course, according to the instructor’s ideas 


and the needs of the student. Subject to these 


factors, instruction may consist of pronunciation 


exercises, reading, dictation, grammar, conversa- 
tion, idioms, or any combination of these. Most 
students need all of them. For our Latin Ameri- 
cans, who are faced with the necessity of finding 
their way around and getting things done, in what 
to them is a foreign tongue, conversation needs 
to be stressed at all stages of learning. 

Some widely advertised methods or systems 
place great emphasis upon one particular phase of 
language instruction. One is lead to believe, for 
example, that he or she can learn a language by 
listening to records, by reading illustrated text 
with phonetic spelling, or by concentrating upon 
idioms. There is still another school which main- 
tains that grammar is the proper approach to a 
language. To speak a language properly, several 
different things are required. The words must 
be pronounced correctly, they must come out in 
the proper order, there should not be too much 
delay between them and they ought to be the 
right words for what the speaker wants to say. 

t is a difficult to see how all of this can be ac- 
complished by adherence to any one-phase system. 
For the first, the student needs pronunciation 
exercises ; for the second, he must have grammar ; 
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the third requires practice in conversing ; and the 
fourth is not possible without a knowledge of 
idiomatic expressions. 

The most troublesome features of our language 
to the Latin American are the changing sounds 
of the vowels, the unphonetic spelling and the 
prepositions. Lesser sources of difficulty are the 
more extensive use of the gerund in English and 
the more limited use of the definite article. The 
first two mentioned are the most serious and, for 
most students, correct pronunciation continues 
to be a problem long after their other troubles 
have disappeared. For the instructor, the greatest 
difficulty of all is getting the student to talk. 
People who are normally quite calm and collected 
become extremely self-conscious ina strange 
tongue. Old pronunciation habits are hard to 
put aside. Discussion subjects having to do with 
practical every-day activities are the best for get- 
ting a conversation started. Stories about how 
the Eskimoes live or what the Puritans did will 
not stimulate near as much discussion as a topic 
with some follow up value, such as a shopping 
trip down town, a visit to the doctor’s office, or a 
party. The instructor becomes the chairman dur- 
ing these sessions, directing the discussion and 
correcting the speakers. 


4 


It 1s usually an interesting experience to come 
in close contact with persons of a different cultural 
background than our own. When they happen to 
be neighbours, with whom are commercial con- 
tacts are steadily expanding, the relationship is of 
more than academic interest. Many of the Latins 
who come up here now to look and learn are the 
ones with whom young Americans will be doing 
business a few years hence. All of them have 
a great admiration for our country and it is 
precisely for this reason that they have come 
here to know it better. It is not to be expected, 
however, as it would be a mistake to suppose that 
they accept the North American way of life with- 
out reservations. In some respects, there are very 
notable differences between us. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the obvious fact that most of 
these differences were firmly implanted from the 
beginning by the course of European history dur- 
ing the Colonial Era. It would be a surprising 
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thing, indeed, if we did feel and act the same about 
everything. What, then, are some of the diffe- 
rences which we do find, should remember and 
ought to respect, in our dealings with each other? 

I can think of no better way to start than by 
relating an experience of a South American intern 
who is working in one of our hospitals. He told 
me, after his first two days on duty, that he 
thought the hospital staff was angry at him. I 
asked him what gave him that impression, He 
explained that the staff members would pass back 
and forth without so much as a nod; the only 
time anyone spoke was when they needed some- 
thing. After I had urged him to think a little 
more carefully, he admitted that they would gene- 
rally say good morning. I tried to explain that 
that was about as far as pleasantries went, with 
some efficiency-minded Americans, during work- 
ing hours. It was very unlikely, I pointed out, 
that any offense was intended. After he had had 
a few more days to observe the situation, he be- 
came convinced that I was right. Personal atten- 
tions are highly important to the Latin character. 
An exchange of greetings, an inquiry as to the 
state of one’s health, or a smile of recognition, 
are not superficial matters to them. They are the 
Latin’s way of seeing to it that the human element 
is not lost sight of. In a deeper sense, they are 
an expression of homage to man’s dignity. The 
average North American attaches no such im- 
portance to pleasantries. He uses them more 
sparingly and they seldom have any great effect 
upon his standing with his associates. 


5 


ANOTHER ISSUE which finds us viewing things 
differently is what we might call the practical 
versus the artistic. One of the first criteria that 
we North Americans want to apply to any idea 
is its practical value or usefulness. A Latin is 
not so concerned about practical aspects. While 
the North American is considering how it will 
work, the South American is wandering how it 
will look. Something which never fails to im- 
press an American tourist, on a visit to the better 
class residential districts of a Latin American city, 
is the artistic exterior of the houses and grounds. 
You may not find air conditioning or central heat- 
ing in the homes and, in the majority of cases, 


you will have to start a fire if you want hot water. 
Few will deny, however, that they present a far 
more attractive appearance than dwellings occu- 
pied by North Americans of a comparable living 
standard. These contrasting attitudes are notice- 
able in other ways. Compare, for example, the 
simple outfit worn by a western rancher with the 
highly adorned costume of a Charro from Mexico 
or a Gaucho from Argentina. This urge to beau- 
tify and adorn seeks a way of expression in 
everything that the Latin does, just as inexorably 
as the urge to develop and utilize permeates all 
phases of the North American’s life. There are 
times when the latter thinks that his southern 
neighbour could be a little more practical. There 
are other times, probably just as frequent, when 
the Latin American wonders if his northern neigh- 
bour knows how to be anything else. 


6 


THOSE OF us who have spent any time south 
of the border have not failed to notice that our 
southern neighbours seem to enjoy life more than 
we do. Upon arriving, we may get the impression 
that there is some kind of a celebration going 
on. After several days have passed, and the im- 
pression persists, we finally realize that the ani- 
mation and excitement are just a part of normal 
conditions. Latin Americans are a vivacious and 
demonstrative people; North Americans are more 
conservative and reserved. Order and quiet are 
not very cherished by the Latin; the average 
North American needs a great deal of both. Our 
inability to drop our emotional guards with the 
same abandon as our Latin friends is often mis- 
takenly regarded by them as a sign of annoyance 
or disapproval. This is particularly true when 
we are in their country. The Latin who has the 
opportunity to observe us at home soon finds out 
that we are no different around him than we are 
around our own. 

There is no statement in our language that has 
a greater application to international understand- 
ing that the oft’ repeated, “he’s all right when 
you get to know him.” Obviously, the ability to 
communicate with a foreign people in their own 
tongue is the most effective means of getting to 
know them. It is unfortunate, for our international 
relations, that the study of languages is not pur- 





sued with more interest in this country. We spend 
a great deal of money on technical assistance and 
missions of one kind or another to demonstrate 
our good will and strengthen our ties with other 
countries. This is all very well but others will 
never really get to know us, and be in a position 
to discount the false rumors that they may have 


heard about us, until they can sit down and talk 
with us. The feelings that exist between free 
nations are not established by diplomatic rela- 
tions but by the independent contacts of plain 
citizens. We need more of these contacts and, 
to make them effective, we’ll have to be able to 
make ourselves understood. 





Jefferson Davis Monument State Park 


By L. E. LIMBert 


Fairview, Todd County, Kentucky, is a pleasant 
village in the “Blue Grass State,” surrounded by 
an attractive and prosperous farming community. 
It is not without historical heritage however, for 
here on June 3, 1808, was born to Samuel Emory 
and Jane Cook Davis, a son, the youngest of ten 
children. He was named Jefferson. His father 
being a staunch admirer of Thomas Jefferson, 
President of the United States, could not think of 
a more suitable name. Some biographers and 
historians have indicated he was christened 
“Thomas Jefferson Davis,” while others have re- 
ported he was named “Jefferson Finis Davis.” 
“Finis” or “Thomas” as it may have been, he 
made his place in history as—Jefferson Davis. 

Samuel Emory Davis, father of Jefferson Davis, 
a veteran of the Revolutionary War, was of 
Welch descent. He belonged to that group of 
Welch pioneers that had migrated south from 
Philadelphia, settling in Maryland and Virginia. 
They later extended their travels into the Caro- 
linas. Not all members of the Davis ancestry en- 
gaged in the migration south. One, a prominent 
Presbyterian minister, remained in Richmond. 
He became President of New Jersey College, 
later re-named Princeton University. It was he 
who raised the funds for the original building for 
the university, Nassau Hall, in 1756. It was 
used by both sides during the Revolutionary War 
and later the meeting place of the Continental 
Congress. 


2 


JANE Cook Davis, mother of Jefferson Davis, 
was of Scotch-Irish descent. She was a native of 
South Carolina. Following her marriage to 
Samuel Emory Davis, they resided on a tract 


of land near Augusta, Georgia, given her husband 
for his service in the Revolutionary War. Most 
of their family of ten children were born on their 
Georgia farm. After a time there came rumors of 
the wonderful opportunities awaitiug settlers in 
the Blue Grass State. Samuel Davis being a 
migrant by instinct and family background, 
moved his family to Kentucky. This was accom- 
plished in 1793. Samuel was of the opinion that 
he could raise thorobred horses and rich crops in 
this new country. Following a short residence in 
Merced County, the family moved to a 600 acre 
tract at Fairview, in Southwestern Kentucky, 
near the Tennessee border. The region later be- 
came Christian County with Hopkinsville as the 
county seat. About 1819, Todd County was or- 
ganized with Fairview being just over the line in 
Todd County. 

The Davis family remained in Fairview for two 
years following the birth of their son, Jefferson. 
The father was a moderately successful farmer and 
stockraiser and as such would be classified in 
those days as a middle class planter. His wife, 
Jane, was well known as a lady of generous dispo- 
sition for her many kindly deeds. She was an ex- 
ceedingly pretty woman, with much charm and 
poise, and generous to a fault. These qualities 
remained with her throughout her lifetime. To 
his everlasting credit, her son Jefferson showed 
her the fullest respect and devotion as long as 
she lived. 


When Jefferson was two years of age the family 
moved on, this time to the rich cotton land in the 
Deep South. They set up a home in St. Mary’s 
Parish, Louisiana, but the climate being un- 
favorable they moved to a plantation near Wood- 
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ville, Mississippi. Here Samuel built a perma- 
nent home which his wife named “Rosemont.” It 
was a far cry from the primitive log house in Fair- 
view in which their son Jefferson was born. 
3 

APPROACHING Fairview over US Highway 68 
(State Route No. 80) going east from Hopkins- 
ville and over the same route when traveling west 
from Elkton (County seat of Todd County), one 
soon observes a towering obelisk on the skyline. 
Arriving in Fairview the traveler finds US Route 
68 borders a stone fence enclosing a State Park. 
It is the Jefferson Davis Monument State Park. 
In the center of the park stands the Jefferson 
Davis Monument, a 351 foot tapering shaft, 
erected by the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, began in 1917, completed in 1924, and 
dedicated in 1929. The State Park consists of 
22 acres, all of which was part of the original 
farm of 600 acres belonging to Samuel Davis. 
The monument does not stand on the exact spot 
where the original Davis log cabin was located 
when their son Jefferson was born, The cabin 
location is now occupied by the Bethel Baptist 
Church of Fairview and which in turn joins the 
State Park. 

At the entrance to the park is a bronze tablet 
upon which are cast facts relative to the park and 
monument. In following the walk across the 
grounds and up to the monument entrance, visitors 
have the opportunity to appreciate the dimensions 
of the monument, especially its height. This 
obelish, the third highest monument in the United 
States, weighs 1,500,000 tons and cost approxi- 
mately $250,000.00. Built of concrete and native 
Kentucky limestone with a base that is 35 feet 
square, rests on a foundation of concrete set 20 
feet in the ground and on solid rock. In front of 
the monument and to the left, is another bronze 
tablet upon which is cast a rather complete and 
highly interesting biography of Jefferson Davis. 
It affords an opportunity for visitors to review 
and understand the significance of the monument 
and the magnificent but tragic era in which 
Jefferson Davis lived. 

4 


IN THE base of the monument is a room, twenty 





feet square, containing among other interesting 
objects, a bronze tablet and a base-relief panel 
with a life sized figure of Jefferson Davis, the 
work of Frederick C. Hibbard. On display in 
the several cases in the room are various and 
assorted articles pertaining to the Confederate 
Armies and to the Confederate Government. Here 
one can study Confederate monies, small calibre 
ammunition, small arms, uniforms, molds, flags, 
books, official documents, photographs, letters and 
military impedimenta. Each is an authentic item 
and of great interest, especially to the students of 
Southern history and of the Jefferson Davis era, in 
particular. 

For the convenience of visitors wishing to enjoy 
the stimulating view of the surrounding country- 
side from the top of the monument, a modern 
electric elevator with all required safety devices 
has been installed. The panorama from the top 
is magnificient and is in itself a rewarding and 
wholesome experience for the visitor in any season 


of the year. Moreover, the vista room at the top 


contains additional display cases of articles re- 
lating to the War Between the States, and many 
items that were the personal property of Jefferson 
Davis. A visit to the park is not complete with- 
out taking a photograph of surrounding Blue 
Grass countryside atop the monument. In the 
rear of the monument stands a replica of the 
original Davis cabin. In this same area are ex- 
tensive picnic grounds with ample parking space 
for all visitors. The park is open daily the year 
around and visitors are extended by the park 
personnel the warm and gracious hospitality for 
which the Blue Grass State is truly famous. 

In reviewing the life and times of Jefferson 
Davis, the man whose birth this obelisk com- 
memorates, it is interesting to remember that his 
chief adversary in the War Between the States, 
Abraham Lincoln, was born of destitute parents 
in a log cabin in Hardin County, Kentucky, eight 
months following the birth of Jefferson Davis 
in the Fairview log cabin, and approximately 100 
miles distant. Two tall men, born of a common 
heritage, who met the issues of a tragic era with- 
out compromise. 
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Literary New England 





MASSACHUSETTS: I 
By Davip J. HARKNESS 


The Bay State, Old Colony, Puritan State, and 
Baked Bean State got its name from two Indian 
words meaning “great mountain-place” and for 
many years Massachusetts was truly the high- 
point of American literary activity. Boston, called 
“The Hub of the Universe” and “Cradle of 
Liberty,” has also been the birthplace of great 
literature based on such historic events as Paul 
Revere’s ride during the American Revolution. 
The literary pilgrim, after eating Boston baked 
beans and brown bread, codfish and Boston cream 
pie, wants to visit Faneuil Hall, which was the 
first Colonial attempt at academic design and 
epitomizes the book by John Jennings titled “Bos- 
ton, Cradle of Liberty.” Boston, founded in 1630, 
is the oldest big city in the United States. 

Paul Revere’s House at 19 North Square, was 
a century old before it became the home of the 
famous patriot and silversmith. Probably built 
around 1660, it is the only 17th-century structure 
now standing in downtown Boston and recalls 
Esther Forbes’s biography “Paul Revere and the 
World He Lived In,” which won the Pulitzer 
Prize for History in 1943. For young readers 
Miss Forbes has written “America’s Paul Revere” 
(with Lynd Ward) and “Johnny Tremain,” a 
story of Boston at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War which brought her the Newbery 
Medal in 1944. This novel of Paul Revere’s 
young assistant who takes part in the Boston Tea 
Party will be made into a motion picture by Walt 
Disney. Esther Forbes also wrote the text for 
“The Boston Book,” a volume of pictures and 
documentation with photographs by Arthur Grif 
fin. The Old North Church (Christ Church, 
Episcopal) is at 193 Salem Street and was built 
in 1723. Its famous belfry was known to every 
American schoolboy by Longfellow’s lines from 
“Paul Revere’s Ride”: “One if by land and two 
if by sea, and I on the opposite shore will be.” 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher has written “Paul Re 
vere and the Minute Men” in the Landmark 
Books for young people and Robert Lawson is 
the author of a juvenile titled “Mr. Revere and 


I.” “Sons of Liberty” by Walter A. Dyer is a 
novel of Revere, John Hancock, John Adams, and 
the Boston Tea Party. “Gilman of Redford” by 
William Stearns Davis is a story of Boston and 
Harvard College on the eve of the Revolution. 


2 
WIL.t1AM Dean HoweELLs, who for many years 
was editor of the Atlantic Monthly in Boston, 
lived in Louisburg Square and wrote “The Rise 
of Silas Lapham,” a novel about the area includ- 
ing southerly Beacon Hill, the Charles River Em- 
bankment, Beacon Street, and Commonwealth 
Avenue. John P. Marquand in his 1938 Pulitzer 
Prize novel “The Late George Apley” (made into 
a successful Broadway play and motion picture) 
used the same locale. Mr. Marquand attended 
Harvard University and later worked on the 
Boston Transcript, experiences which influenced 
his writing of the novel “H. M. Pulham, Esq.” 
His “Wickford Point” concerns a family which 
lives one hour north of Boston. “Point of No 
Return” (also made into a play for the New York 
stage) and “Sincerely, Willis Wayde” are both 
laid in “Clyde,” a town north of Boston. Mr. 
Marquand lives on Kent’s Island just outside 
Newburyport. Other novels with a Boston set- 
ting are “Paul Revere Square” by Louise An- 
drews Kent, who was born in Brookline and 
worked on the Boston Herald; “The Kings of 
Beacon Hill” by Christine Whiting Parmenter, 
“Joy Street” and “Honor Bright” both by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, “Scollay Square” by Pearl 
Schiff, “Boston” (2 volumes) by Upton Sinclair, 
“The Bostonians” by Henry James, “One Winter 
in Boston” by Robert Smith, “Boston Adven- 
ture” by Jean Stafford, “Love Is a Bridge” by 
Charles Bracelen Flood, “Mr. Tilley Takes a 
Walk” by Bradford and Burton Ropes. “The 
Sin of the Prophet” by Truman Nelson (Boston 
in 1854), “Windward of Reason” by H. Gifford 
Irion, “The Sun at Noon” by Charles Angoff, 
“Faraway the Spring” by Richard Hagopian, “A 
Bargain with God” by Thomas Savage, “Down 
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the Dark Streets” by Siegel Fleisher, and the 
1956 “The Last Hurrah” by Edwin O’Connor. 
May Sarton’s “Faithful Are the Wounds” is a 
novel with a background of Harvard, Cambridge, 
and Boston. “Harvard Has a Homicide” is a 
mystery novel by Timothy Fuller. Laurence 
Dame, a native of Portland, Maine, was a news- 
paper writer in Boston and has written “Boston 
Murders” and “New England Comes Back.” EI- 
liot Paul, who was born in Malden and worked 
on a newspaper in Boston, has written a novel 
titled “The Governor of Massachusetts,” a mur- 
der mystery titled “Waylaid in Boston,” and “Lin- 
den on the Saugus Branch” about a town in the 
state. Cleveland Amory, who was born in Na- 
hant, has written social portraits titled “The 
Proper Bostonians” and “The Last Resorts” and 
a novel titled “Home Town.” Edward Bellamy, 
who was born in Chicopee Falls, wrote a Utopian 
romance laid in Boston in 2000 A.D. titled “Look- 
ing Backward.” Ronald Lorenzen wrote a one- 
act play titled “Which Is the Way to Boston?” 
and Philip Barry wrote a three-act play about a 
Beacon Hill family titled “The Joyous Season.” 
A motion picture titled “Walk East on Beacon” 
had a Boston setting, as did the movie version of 
“The Late George Apley” starring Ronald Col- 
man. A recent juvenile is “Mr. Bear Goes to 
Boston” by Marion Flood French, about a bear 
who owns a Boston bag and decides to visit the 
landmarks of this famous old city. 


3 
THE FIRST book printed in the English Colonies 
of America, the Bay Psalm Book,” may be seen 
at the Boston Public Library today. The home 
of Edwin Booth at 29A Chestnut Street, with its 
original purple window-panes and Georgian door- 
way with Corinthian portico, reminds one of the 
biography “Prince of Players” by Eleanor Rug- 
gles and the motion picture starring Richard Bur- 
ton. The home of Julia Ward Howe and later of 
John Singer Sargent at 13 Chestnut is attributed 
to Bulfinch and is typical of the hallmark of fash- 
ion in Boston. The Boston Public Library con- 
tains murals by Sargent, who was famous as a 
portrait painter and the subject of the novel titled 
“The Lady and the Painter” by Countess Eleanor 
Palffy. The Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 


often called ““Mrs. Jack Gardner’s Venetian Pal- 
ace,” at the junction of Fenway and Worthington 
Streets, is a composite of fragments and materials 
from Venice and other parts of Italy, Mrs. Gard- 
ner, “The Lady” of Countess Palffy’s novel, was 
the most picturesque figure in the social, art, and 
music world of Boston in the Mauve Decade. 1955 
was the centenary of the birth of Sargent, the 
fabulous portraitist who enjoyed international ac- 
claim, and was marked by the publication of 
Charles Merrill Mount’s biography “John Singer 
Sargent.” 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s House at 59 Mt. Ver- 
non Street recalls “Peck’s Bad Boy” and other 
books. Louisburg Square is the epitome of Bea- 
con Hill style and was the home of William Dean 
Howells, Louisa May Alcott and her father Amos 
Bronson Alcott, Jenny Lind, and Minnie Maddern 
Fiske. The Site of the Franklin Printing Press 
on Franklin Avenue reminds us that Benjamin 
Franklin was born in Boston 250 years ago. Carl 
Van Doren’s “Benjamin Franklin” was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize for Biography in 1939. Brook 
Farm (now the Martin Luther Orphans’ Home) 
at 670 Baker Street was the scene of the interest- 
ing experiment in communal living by the Tran- 
scendentalists, the subject of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s novel “The Blithedale Romance.” Among 
the participants were Hawthorne, Emerson, 
3ronson Alcott, and Margaret Fuller. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote a novel inspired by Mar- 
garet Fuller and titled “Elsie Venner.” Bunker 
Hill Monument on Breed’s Hill, with the statue 
of Colonel William Prescott who said, “Don’t 
fire until you see the whites of their eyes,” recalls 
Allen French’s novel “The Colonials” about the 
Battle of Bunker Hill and the siege and evacua- 
tion of Boston. 

The Oliver Wendell Holmes House at 296 
Beacon Street, is a dignified enduring, and aris- 
tocratic brick mansion of the poet-doctor-humor- 
ist, the epitome of the best in heredity and en- 
vironment that Boston could produce. The witty, 
genial, and kindly “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” wrote the famous poem “Old Ironsides,” 
which immediately comes to mind when one sees 
the U.S.S. Constitution in the Boston Navy Yard. 
Hildegarde Hawthorne wrote a fictional biography 











of Holmes titled “The Happy Autocrat” and Cath- 
erine Drinker Bowen wrote an adult biography 
titled “Yankee from Olympus: Justice Holmes 
and His Family.” The Craigie-Longfellow House 
at 105 Brattle Street across the Charles River in 
Cambridge was the home of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, about whom Hildegarde Hawthorne 
wrote “The Poet of Craigie House.” The house 
is a three-story square yellow clapboarded mansion 
with white Ionic pilasters, a white roof-rail, and 
yellow brick chimneys capped with ornamental 
hoods. It has a mellow prosperous dignity very 
characteristic of the poet himself. The wide ver- 
andas, the study lined with books and flowing 
drapes of turkey red, the massive armchair made 
from the “spreading chestnut tree” presented to 
“The Children’s Poet” by school children who 
have memorized his poems, the old clock on the 
stair striking “The Children’s Hour’—all these 
bring back America’s most beloved poet. This 
famous house in Tory Row was General Wash- 
ington’s headquarters. Opposite the house is 


Longfellow Park, with a Memorial Monument by 


Daniel Chester French, embellished in bas-relief 
with figures from some of the poet’s best known 
characters, including “The Village Blacksmith,” 
“Miles Standish,” “Evangeline,” and “Hiawatha.” 


4 

ELMwoop, the stately Georgian mansion on the 
corner of Elmwood Avenue, was the home of 
James Russell Lowell. It is a fine three-story 
yellow clapboarded mansion with white roof-rail 
and square Elmwood has an 
Arcadian atmosphere, for its English lilac hedge 
hints of “The Vision of Sir Launfal” and its ample 
grounds and stately elms greet “The First Snow- 
fall.” This oak-beamed house where Lowell was 
born, spent his childhood, brought his wife, and 
in which he wrote his greatest works, symbolizes 
Boston, as did the serene gentleman and scholar 
who wrote the “Ode Recited at the Harvard Com- 
memoration.” The Richard Henry Dana, Jr., 
House at 11 Quincy Street in Harvard Yard 
(often called “the flower bed of New England 
literature”), is a quiet, charming home where the 
author lived before he took his famous journey 
before the mast. The square, clapboarded house 
with its interesting Italian balustrade and cupola 


chimneys. 
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recall the fact that “Two Years Before the Mast” 
is a classic of American literature and was made 
into a motion picture starring Alan Ladd. 

The two most famous literary cemeteries are 
in Massachusetts. Mt. Auburn in Cambridge has 
the graves of Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Edwin Booth, Julia Ward Howe 
(who wrote “Battle Hymn of the Republic”), Phil- 
lips Brooks (who wrote “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem’’), Edward Everett (who wrote “The Man 
Without a Country”), and the historians William 
H. Prescott and Francis Parkman. Sleepy Hol- 
low Cemetery in Concord holds the graves of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Henry David Thoreau, Louisa May Alcott and 
her father Amos Bronson Alcott, Elizabeth Pea- 
body, and Frank Sanborn, who wrote biographies 
of several of the Concord greats. Concord is rich 
in historical and literary associations. It shares 
with Lexington the honor of being the birthplace 
of the American Revolution. Later, in the Golden 
Age of American Literature, it was a haven for 
poets, authors, naturalists, and philosophers. The 
two Minute-Man statues have literary significance 
for the pilgrim. The Lexington Battleground, 
“Birthplace of American Liberty,” is a triangular 
level Green, marked by the arresting Minute-Man 
Statue by Henry Hudson Kitson, whose home is 
at East Lee. The base of the statue contains the 
famous words of Captain Parker: “Stand your 
ground; don’t fire unless fired upon, but if they 
mean to have war, let it begin here.” Bruce Lan- 
caster’s “Trumpet to Arms” and Herbert Brean’s 
“Hardly a Man Is Now Alive” deal with the 
Minute-Men at Concord and Lexington. ‘“Con- 
cord Bridge” by Howard Horne, “Cardigan” by 
Robert W. Chambers, and “A Lover’s Revolt” 
by Colonel John W. DeForest are other novels 
of the Battle of Lexington. The Minute-Man 
statue by Daniel Chester French, who lived in 
concord, guards the site of the Battleground by 
Concord Bridge, with words from Emerson’s 
poem “The Concord Hymn” on the base: “Here 
once the embattled farmers stood and fired the 
shot heard around the world.” Margaret French 
Cresson has written the biography of her father 
titled “Journey Into Fame.” 
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The Emerson House at Lexington Road and 
Cambridge Turnpike is a square white dwelling 
in a setting of pines. The Victorian interior shows 
furnishings, portraits, and hangings of Emerson’s 
day, as well as the philosopher’s fine library of 
classics and first editions. The great rooms with 
high ceilings for great minds with lofty concepts 
seems the epitome of the Transcendental move- 
ment and the “Flowering of New England.” The 
Antiquarian House across the street has an inter- 
esting Emerson Room, with the desk where he 
wrote his first essay, “Nature.” There is also a 
Thoreau Room, with his books, flute, and survey- 
or’s chain, as well as articles from the Walden 
hut. Visitors to this section will want to visit 
Walden Pond, where Henry David Thoreau wrote 
his famous ‘Walden, or Life in the Woods,” and 
also see the fine statue of Emerson by Daniel 
Chester French. The Thoreau House at 72 Main 
Street is a comfortable Yankee colonial, once yel- 
low but now painted white. The misunderstood 
and peculiar genius quietly moved through the 
haleyon days of Concord and spent “A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers.” Charles 
Norman has written a novel about Thoreau titled 
“To a Different Drum” and Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne is the author of a fictional biography titled 
“Concord’s Happy Rebel.” The Concord Group 
is the subject of Anne Colver’s novel “Listen for 
the Voices” and of two novels for young people by 
T. Morris Longstreth titled “Two Rivers Meet 
in Concord” and “Hide-Out.” The Old Manse, 
adjacent to the Battleground, is a dark gray, clap- 
boarded, three-story structure with a gambrel roof, 
built by Emerson’s grandfather. Hawthorne lived 
here for a time and made it the setting for “Mosses 
from an Old Manse.” Orchard House on Lex- 
ington Road is a tan two-and-a-half-story house 
with central chimney and small paned window, 
with an apple orchard in the rear. It was here at 
“Apple Slump,” as she called it, that Louisa May 
Alcott wrote the first part of “Little Women.” 
Katharine Anthony wrote the biography ‘‘Louisa 
May Alcott” and Cornelia Meigs was awarded the 
Newbery medal in 1934 for her “Invincible Lou 
isa.” The Wayside, near Hawthorne Road, is the 


place where Louisa and her sisters spent part of 
their girlhood when the house was known as Hill- 


side. Hawthorne purchased the property and 
named it The Wayside. In the tower that he built 
as a refuge from visitors he wrote “Tanglewood 
Tales” and “The Marble Faun.” Margaret Sid- 
ney also lived at The Wayside and wrote the vol- 
umes of her children’s series, “The Five Little 
Peppers.” On display are furniture that belonged 
to Nathaniel Hawthorne and Margaret Sidney and 
many points of interest in connection with “Little 
Women,” “Little Men,” and other books by Louisa 
May Alcott. 


5 
THe WHITTIER HOMESTEAD near Haverhill was 
over a century old when John Greenleaf Whittier 
was born there in 1807. A simple old New Eng- 
land farmhouse built with Quaker simplicity by 
Puritan pioneers, it was reminiscent of “The Bare- 
foot Boy” and “Snow-Bound.” The Quaker Poet 
loved the countryside and gave us poems like 
“Maud Muller,” “Telling the Bees,” and “In 
School-Days.” The plain white house with steep 
pitched roof and massive central chimney is a 
good example of early American style. Arrow- 
head, 780 Holmes Road in Pittsfield, was the 
home of Herman Melville. The wide, rambling 
country home high in the Berkshire Hills was 
once an old inn on the road from Lenox to Pitts- 
field. The house with its massive chimney and 
three great fireplaces, surrounded by dark pines 
and quiet elms, took its name from the profusion 
of Indian relics found upon the grounds. Here 
Melville wrote of Captain Ahab in the classic of 
American literature, “Moby Dick,” which was 
recently made into a motion picture with Gregory 
Peck. Holmesdale, on Holmes Road, is the for- 
mer residence of Oliver Wendell Holmes, where 
the physician and poet wrote “The Deacon’s Mas- 
terpiece,” “The New Eden,” and “The Plough- 
man” on local themes. In Lynn we find the Mary 
Baker Eddy Residence at 12 Broad Street, the 
house where the Founder of Christian Science 
wrote the major part of “Science and Health.” 
Also in Lynn is the Home of Moll Pitcher, built 
in 1666. Moll’s fame as a fortune-teller spread to 
most of the principal parts of Europe, and her 
memory is perpetuated in a poem of Whittier’s 
named for her and by a melodrama titled “The 
Fortune Teller of Lynn,” popular on the New 
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England stage for thirty years. The best-known 
woman in 19th Century America lived in Lynn 
and in her kitchen founded a business which is 
still running profitably there. The Vegetable 
Compound Lady is the subject of the biography 
“Lydia Pinkham Is Her Name” by Jean Burton. 
The Adams Mansion in Quincy is the only place 
in America called home by two presidents—John 
Adams and his grandson, John Quincy Adams. 
Henry Adams and Charles Francis Adams were 
born here and the spacious New England home- 
stead, where the mementos of three generations of 
greatness are carefully preserved, figures in “The 
Education of Henry Adams,” another classic of 
American literature. Quincy is on the site of 
Merry Mount or Mt. Wollaston, where Thomas 
Morton established his trading post in 1625, the 
setting of Hawthorne’s story “The Maypole of 
Merry Mount,” which was made into a grand 
opera by Howard Hanson titled “Merry Mount.” 
Alice Ross Colver wrote a historical novel of the 
founding of Indian Town in the New England 
wilderness (now Stockbridge). The most famous 
house in Andover is the Bradstreet House on 
Osgood Street. Built in 1667, it was the home of 
Governor Bradstreet and his wife, Ann Bradstreet, 
the Colonial Poet, who wrote “The Tenth Muse 
Lately Sprung Up in America.” In Amherst is 
the Home of Emily Dickinson, the greatest woman 
poet in American literature. The Mansion, as it 








is called, was the first brick dwelling-house in 
Amherst and stands above Main Street, behind a 
high evergreen hedge. The poet and mystic who 
was such a recluse is the heroine of Susan Glas- 
pell’s play “Alison’s House,” which won the Pulit- 
zer Prize for 1931, and of “Eastward in Eden” by 
Dorothy Gardner, in which Beatrice Straight ap- 
peared in the New York production. Laura Benet 
wrote a biographical novel of Emily Dickinson 
titled “Come Slowly, Eden” and Jean Gould wrote 
a fictional biography titled “Miss Emily.” Helen 
Hunt Jackson, whose house at 83 Pleasant Street 
in Amherst is a literary shrine, wrote a novel 
about her friend and fellow-writer titled “Mercy 
Philbrick’s Choice.” The Evergreens, the home 
of Emily Dickinson’s brother, just across the lawn 
from The Mansion, was the home of her niece, 
who wrote books about her famous aunt and pre- 
served memorabilia of interest to admirers of the 
poetry of this unusual writer. The latest book 
about Emily Dickinson is Thomas H. Johnson’s 
1955 interpretative biography “Emily Dickinson.” 
The home of Amy Lowell at 70 Heath Street in 
Brookline is called Sevenels and its luxuriant gar- 
dens remind one of her poem “Patterns.” This 
striking figure in contemporary American litera- 
ture lived in the same town where Hannah Adams, 
said to be the first woman in America to follow 
the profession of literature, had lived. 
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AS THEY SAW FORREST. Edited by Robert 
Selph Henry. McCowat-Mercer. $5.00. 

It is fitting that this composite of writings about 
Nathan Bedford Forrest should be compiled by a 
Tennessean and published by a firm located in the 
heart of the country over which Forrest and his 
men fought some of their hardest campaigns. Mr. 
Henry has collected comments and recollections 
from Forrest’s contemporaries, military men from 
both sides, an outstanding English military au- 
thority, civilians. The result is a book which 
delineates the methods and the character of the 
man in a vital manner. 

Even 
though he probably commanded as many as 100 
different organizations during his military career, 


Forrest never commanded large armies. 


he never commanded more than 15,000 men at a 
time and no more than 50,000 individuals dur- 
ing his whole career. But these men were per- 
haps a bit like Texans; every man who was ever 
under Forrest was so proud of the fact, talked so 
much of it, that one could get the impression that 
Nathan Bedford Forrest commanded the largest 
armies in the Confederacy. 

The first part of the book is an appreciation of 
Forrest written by General Viscount Wolseley, a 
British professional soldier. In some ways this 
is the best part of the story because Wolseley, a 
professional soldier, writes about his man with all 
the authority of one of the top ranking military 
men of his day. 

Wolseley is impressed by the fact that all of 
Forrest’s military knowledge was an innate thing, 
not coming as the result of military training and 
reading. Forrest seemed always to know what 
was needed in a given situation. He drew abso- 
lutely nothing from the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment of the Confederate Army. Writing of one 
two year period, Wolseley says, “Every gun, rifle, 
wagon, and ambulance, and all the clothing, equip- 
ment, ammunition, and other supplies then with 
his command, he had taken from the Northern 


Armies opposed to him. . . . His was indeed a 
freebooter’s force on a large scale, and his motto 
was borrowed from the old raiders on the Scottish 
border : ‘I shall never want as long as my neighbor 
has.’ In his many scores of battles and encoun- 
ters he was always the attacking party.” 
Viscount Wolseley assesses Forrest’s character 
in these words: “His was that rare species of 
courage which is not to be disconcerted by any 
catastrophe, no matter how sudden or how ap- 
palling. Had the earth violently opened in front 
of him in the stress of battle, the shock would not 
have disturbed his nervous system; it would only 
have set his mind at work to devise some plan for 
passing or getting round the obstacle so created.” 
This ability to improvise is brought out con- 
stantly in the recollections by soldiers under For- 
rest’s command. If the general knew that he 
could not win out in battle, he would immediately 
devise some plan to force his enemy to surrender. 
And this he accomplished frequently, forcing com- 
manders with superior units to meekly give in. 
William Witherspoon, writing of the surrender of 
enemy forces at Union City, gives the technique: 
“The bugler would sound the artillery call; we 
boys lying out in the cut timber would yell lustily. 
. . Another artillery call; at a different point, 
more ringing cheers from the boys. . . . The boys 
began to actually feel as if Forrest had changed 
his purpose and was really there with all the 
artillery. . . . It was a surprise and shock to the 
enemy. William Witherspoon again gives 
“. . . For Forrest 
never did anything as anyone else would have 


a clue to Forrest’s success. 


done, or even thought of doing, in regard to a 
fight. 
him or his like, but Stonewall Jackson.” 


He was all alone, none ever, came near to 


Forrest would order his men into a charge 
whenever he saw blue coats and the odds made 
no difference at all. Time and again his contem- 
poraries describe such charges, sometimes with 
as few as twenty men. And the Union men, see- 
ing Forrest galloping up at the head of a wildly 
howling mob of cavalry usually thought the whole 
Confederate Army was coming. 
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At the battle of Tishomingo Creek Forrest han- 
dled a situation in the typical Forrest manner. He 
found Union General Sturgis stretched out on a 
road with 12,000 men. Again quoting William 
Witherspoon: “West Point tactics said to 
Sturgis: Forrest will not dare to fight with 
his small force (3,200) but will fall back and 
make a junction with Lee and his 3,500. West 
Point would have said . . . to Forrest, fall back. 

-But Old Common Sense, Forrest’s tactician, 
said, pitch into Sturgis. .. . Thus Forrest planned 
and fought, gaining a victory that almost annihi- 
lated Sturgis’ army. So it resolves itself 
into this: Forrest, with his alertness, bravery, and 
good judgement, his style of fighting without re- 
serves—with a small force, was vastly superior 
to a stronger, numerically, one to four and one- 
half, handled by West Point tactics.” 


John Milton Hubbard, another Forrest chron- 
icler, tells vividly how Forrest managed when the 
odds were too great. His men surrounded a very 
strong Federal position at Athens, Alabama. 
Writes Hubbard: ‘Forrest adopted his favorite 
plan of magnifying his own forces and intimidat- 
ing his adversary. In a personal interview out- 
side the fort, Forrest proposed to the Federal 
commander that he should take a ride around the 
lines, and see for himself how well the Confeder- 
ates were prepared for an assault. The proposi- 
tion was accepted, but Forrest so manipulated his 
troops by dismounting and remounting and chang- 
ing the position of his artillery, that the Federal 
commander was soon convinced that the Confed- 
erates were sufficiently strong to make a successful 
attack.” 


The Union commanders seemed never to learn, 
were frequently embarrassed by these Forrest tac- 
tics. 

Nathan Bedford Forrest was not an educated 
man. His spelling was terrible; the few letters 
written by him are difficult to decipher. But he 
had a remarkable ability to express himself, in 
battle and otherwise. His final address to his 
men is a classic and a few lines in particular 
should rank among the noblest in our history. 
Said Forrest to his men, at Gainesville, Alabama, 
on May 9, 1865: “I have never on the field of 
battle sent you where I was unwilling to go my- 


self, nor would I now advise you to a course 
which I felt myself unwilling to pursue. You 
have been good soldiers ; you can be good citizens. 
Obey the laws, preserve your honor, and the 
government to which you have surrendered can 
afford to be, and will be, magnanimous.” 


THE WINDWARD ROAD. By Archie Carr. 
Knopf. $4.50. 


Two years ago we reviewed Archie Carr’s won- 
derful “High Jungles and Low,” published by the 
University of Florida Press where the author was 
and is a Professor of Biology. At that time we 
noted that biologists were not generally talented 
writers. Archie Carr is, and again he has written 
a delightful book about the Caribbean area he 
knows so well. 


Dr. Carr’s new book is very much about sea 
turtles of all kinds. He writes of the mysteries of 
the ridley turtle which comes from no one knows 
where. He has much to say about the green 
turtles which, unless protected, may be gone 
within twenty years. But he also writes of lesser 
things: of tiny frogs and the songs they sing, of 
shrimps, parading across the highway. The per- 
sonality of the tree sloth, known as Lively Pete, 
comes in for delightful comment. And in be- 
tween the turtles, frogs, animals and shrimps 
there are wonderful character studies of the peo- 
ple of the Caribbean all of whom Mr. Carr loves. 


Archie Carr is a native of Mobile, a graduate 
of Davidson College, North Carolina, with his 
M.S. and Ph.D. from the University of Florida. 
He has taught at Florida since 1937 except for 
five years when he was on leave of absence to 
teach biology in Honduras. 


“The Windward Road” should establish Archie 


Carr as one of the finest nature writers of our 
time. 


A TREASURY OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
FOLKLORE. Edited by B. A. Botkin. Crown. 
$5.00. 

Mr. Botkin has devoted many years to the 
study and collection of this folklore materials for 
this book, starting in 1929 at the University of 
Oklahoma where his first collection “Folk-Say” 











was published. He has combed all the existing 
literature and obtained many other stories from 
the lips of the river people as he has traveled up 
and down the Mississippi. 

This remarkable collection contains the words 
and music of old river songs. There are thrilling 
stories of historic crossings, voyages, steamboat 
races and floods. The doings of such river im- 
mortals as pioneer Davy Crockett, evangelist Peter 
Cartwright, Abe Lincoln and Mark Twain are 
included. And there are mythical river people, 
pirates, gamblers, all coming to life as they led it 
on the Mississippi. 


MINE TO FOLLOW. 
3roadman. $2.75. 


By Beulah Anderson. 


Mrs. Anderson, a native of Austin, Texas, has 
written short stories and poetry for years but 
this is her first book. And a very good effort it 
is, a richly religious book, yet one that is not in 
any way stuffy. 

“Mine to Follow” is the story of the Page 
family of Texas. The seven Pages were caught 
in tragedy and the need for important decisions 
when their parents were both killed in a highway 
accident. Martha Page had planned to marry 
Paul McClure and go to Africa for missionary 
work. But when her minister father was killed, 
it became necessary for Martha to change her 
plans for upon her shoulders fell the responsi- 
bility of holding the family together. The Pages 
moved to the country to begin life over again 
and as the story progresses all members of the 
family find themselves in worthwhile life work. 


There is mystery and adventure for the Pages. 
The twins discover a stranger, badly hurt, near 
their spring one day. No one knows who the 
stranger is; in fact he does not even know his 
own name. But in time it is discovered that 
“Dick,” as he is called, is a fine brain surgeon. 
As Dick regains his health, his memory also 
comes back and in time he returns to New York 
to unravel his own life. But he does not leave 
the Page family. 

In the meanwhile World War II has come and 
various members of the Page family become in- 
volved in the war... Martha becomes an Army 
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nurse and her sister’s husband an Army doctor. 
The big boy of the family becomes a pilot. Con- 
nie goes to New York to become a painter, spe- 
cializing in religious work. Mrs. Anderson traces 
the lives of the Pages and those with whom they 
come in contact, showing how each person is lead 
into a worthwhile life of service. Paul McClure, 
the missionary doctor in Africa, always hopeful 
that Martha would some day become his wife, 
enters the story again during the war. But by 
now Martha realizes that she loves Dick, the 
stranger who had come into the Pages’ life. 

The basic theme of “Mine to Follow” is the 
manner in which Martha Page found herself able 
to follow God’s will. For when her parents were 
killed she felt that her life had been blighted be- 
cause it was impossible then to become a mission- 
ary in Africa. But as the years passed she found 
that it is possible to serve God in other ways. 
Through the help of a relative, she founded a 
sanitarium at the Page family home. And while 
she found that Paul McClure was not for her, the 
discovery came that Dick, the stranger was the 
man she loved. After unraveling the mystery of 
his own amnesia, Dick returns to Texas and he 
and Martha prepare to establish a fine sanatarium 
and hospital together. Meanwhile all the Page 
children have become established in life, all doing 
worthwhile work. “Mine to Follow” is a simple. 
wholesome love story. In it there are elements 
of mystery, tragedy too. But above all it is a 
story of service to God as expressed in these 
words, “. . . The years of our lives are given for 
service of some kind, and who but God shall know 
what that service is to be, whether here or there, 
where it begins, or where it ends? ... It is all 
right whether I go or stay. It is but mine to 


follow !” 


\GGIE. By Lillie Muse Humphrey. Vantage. 
$2.50. 

Miss Humphrey is a native of Midway, Flor- 
ida, and is a teacher in the rural South. She 
holds degrees in Education and this first book is 
an effort to portray the problems of the small 
town teacher through the life of Aggie. 


When Aggie graduates from college she takes 
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a position in a small town and immediately runs 
into problems and prejudice. A group of women 
in the town seek to run the lives of the teachers, 
dictating even what they shall wear and how often 
they shall go to church. Aggie meets all of these 
problems and experiences personal tragedy when 
her husband dies shortly after the two are mar- 
ried. 

Unfortunately Miss Humphrey does not make 
any of her characters real. The dialogue is stilt- 
ed, the situations unreal and contrived. One reads 
about Aggie and her tribulations and has no sense 
of what Aggie is, how she feels, what she looks 
like. 

It is rare when at least one book about Texas 
is not reviewed in the SOUTHERN OBSERVER. 
Either there is more to write about in Texas or 
Texas writers are more willing to write. What- 
ever the explanation books on Texas appear, 
month after month and in this issue we present 
two new books on the most written about State in 
the Union. 


LONE STAR LAND by Frank Goodwyn, 
published by Knopf at $5.00, is different from 
the run-of-the mill Texas book in that it is a 
detailed and careful look at the State in which the 
people, the land and its history come under care- 
ful scrutiny. The result is an excellent portrait 
of Texas with frills removed. The method used 
is to portray the salient traits of the state as a 
whole, then to study in detail the various sections. 
In each case the region is described, its primary 
influences given in detail with a historical back- 
ground of these influences and whence they came. 

The book has excellent maps and illustrations 
and is by far the best general account of Texas 
this reviewer has read. Typical of the scope of 
Mr. Goodwyn’s treatment is his description of the 
Texas border country. The border background 
is described, the various types of Mexicans care- 
fully delineated, the tensions of the border care- 
fully developed. Every racial group in Texas, 
every major city and scores of small cities and 
towns thus come vividly to life. When the reader 
has finished “Lone Star Land” he understands 
the why and wherefore of Texas and Texans. 





Mr. Goodwyn is himself a native Texan, born 
in Alice, Texas, in 1911. He took his B.A. and 
M.A. at the Texas College of Arts and Industries 
(Kingsville) and went on to the University of 
Texas for his Ph.D. Since then Goodwyn has 
taught in public schools and colleges in Texas and 
since 1950 has been Professor of Spanish and 
Latin American Civilization at the University of 
Maryland. “Lone Star Land” is his fourth pub- 
lished book. 


“TALES OF OLD TIME TEXAS” by J. 
Frank Dobie published by Little, Brown at $5.00, 
is more in the tradition of present day Texas lit- 
erature. Some of Mr. Dobie’s tales are about 
well known Texas figures such as Bigfoot Wal- 
lace and Sam Bass, the favorite Texas badman 
who was sort of a Robin Hood of the plains. 
Other stories are of the type that may be found 
in almost any state. For instance, Mr. Dobie 
gives considerable space to “The Wild Woman 
of the Navidad.” It is an interesting tale! the 
wild woman turns out to be a wandering colored 
man. Similar stories of wild men or women 
emerge from time to time from all sections of the 
United States. 

There are numerous other stories, all well writ- 
ten, about phenomena typically Texas: cowboys, 
Indian adventures, hounds. The story of “The 
Cold-Nosed Hounds” is a whopper. So good are 
the hounds of Mr. Dobie’s tale that they picked 
up a coon trail, treed two animals in an ancient 
dead tree which when felled produced two coon 
skeletons. In other words, the hounds had been 
able to pick up a cold trail perhaps five years 
old! 

This reviewer’s favorite tale is of the Texan 
who became lost in a blizzard. Suddenly he 
found himself among a herd of buffaloes. Killing 
a buffalo, the man skinned it, wrapped himself up 
in the still warm hide and slept through the 
night. In the morning the hide was frozen stiff 
and the man could not free himself. However a 
Texas wolf solved this problem nicely. Hungry 
wolves began to chew on the hide-with-the-human 
and the man inside reached out and grabbed a 
wolf by the tail. The startled animal naturally 
began to run, pulling the hide-bound man along 
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until friction heated up the situation enough for 
him to get out of the skin. 

Mr. Dobie is a true Texan. Commenting on 
his story of the man who was frozen inside a buf- 
falo skin, he states: “There are stories of various 
men being bound up in a frozen buffalo hide, but 
this is the one I like best. It seems much more 
reasonable and credible to me than some of the 
others.” Perhaps Mr. Dobie thus gives a clue 
to the reason for all the Tales of Old-Time Texas. 
Texans really believe the tales. 

But whether we believe the tales or not, ”Tales 
of Old Time Texas” is filled with interesting ma- 
terial, well presented. It is curious that a man 
who has spent so much time in the out-of-doors 
as has Frank Dobie should make an occasional 
error. For instance he has an interesting chapter 
about bees in Texas (the bees there make more 
honey in more peculiar places than elsewhere in 
America). And he states, “After a bee has gath- 
ered a load of honey, she flies . . . to her colony’s 
comb. ...” Bees of course do not gather honey 
from flowers. They gather nectar and produce 
honey on the way back to the hive. 


AS I REMEMBER IT. By James Branch Ca- 
bell. McBride. $3.75. 


This is the most recent of 76 year-old James 
Branch Cabell’s memoirs, in which he describes 
his courtship, marriage and long life with Prin- 
cilla Bradley Shepherd Cabell. While most of 
the book is devoted to Mrs. Cabell, the author 
also writes of Ellen Glascow, John Macy, Hugh 
Walpole, of his own grandparents. 


BILLY GRAHAM: A MISSION ACCOM- 
PLISHED. By George Burnham. Revell. 


Mr. Burnham is on the staff of the Chattanooga 
News-Free Press and accompanied Billy Graham 
to Europe during the summer of 1955. He re- 
ports on Graham’s five months evangelistic tour, 
telling of the tremendous impact of the Crusade 
upon Scotland, England and the Continent. Total 
attendance exceeded four million persons. Burn- 
ham also selects examples of how the evangelist’s 
message reached and touched individual lives. 


= 


From the University Presses 


YOU MAY TAKE THE WITNESS. By Clin- 
ton Giddings Brown. University of Texas. $3.95. 


This is a delightful book, written without liter- 
ary pretensions and describing the court room 
experiences of a San Antonio, Texas lawyer. Mr. 
3rown graduated from the University of Texas 
in 1906 and immediately began to practise law. 
His college days were not entirely without in- 
cident. He authored a book for boys called 
“Ramrod Jones”, dealing with the Texas revolu- 
tion against Mexico. Mr. Brown admits that 
he was paid $50 in royalties. He gave a typist 
$25 to prepare the manuscript and an artist $25 
for pictures to adorn it. He immediately “re- 
tired from the writing business”. 

Clinton Brown’s law practice was far more 
successful than his short literary career. He was 
elected District Attorney of Bexar County and 
the following year was elected mayor of San 
Antonio. However most of Mr. Brown’s career 
was in the law and it is of this that he writes. 
The author’s first case netted him $15 in a reg- 
ular fee, two silver dollars and a friend for 
life. 

Scores of Brown’s cases are recounted in “You 
May Take the Witness.” Much of his practice 
was in behalf of large corporations being sued 
for personal injuries. Working with claim agents, 
Brown defended such companies as the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and the Public Service Company 
which ran San Antonio’s street cars and buses. 
The problems of such corporations are many, 
including the myriads fake or exaggerated cases 
brought by people egged on by “ambulance chas- 
ing” lawyers. Mr. Brown recounts many such 
cases, including those he lost. The winning of 
a case often included detective work as interest- 
ing as any of that recounted in the Perry Mason 
stories. There was for instance the young lady 
who claimed she had a miscarriage because she 
slipped on a banana peel in a streetcar. The hus- 
band stated that the couple had just come from 
the west. Because the doctor who treated the 
woman was well known as a nortorious personal- 
injury specialist, Brown and the claim agents be- 
gan to check with cities to the west. It was 








found that the lady had had thirteen banana-peel 
miscarriages in the preceeding six weeks, coilect- 
ing cash on nine of them. 

Mr. Brown recounts many similar cases and 
in the doing provides fascinating reading on the 
character of the claimants, the work of personal- 
injury shysters, the nature and way of thinking 
of typical juries. One of the problems in such 
cases is that a jury too often is automatically 
against the “big rich corporation,” regardless of 
the merits of the case. The selection of juries 


then becomes a matter of paramount importance 
as a jury made up of poor people would be more 
likely to decide against the company. 


Another interesting aspect of this practice was 
the use of keyholers, men and women who were 
placed in the hotel or boarding house of a claim- 
ant in order to prove the claimant was not “com- 
pletely paralyzed.” Mr. Brown recounts some 
strange experiences with his keyholers. And his 
accounts of claim cases provides insight into the 
thinking of Americans when they become jurors. 
Mr. Brown learned many things about jurors, 
what impresses them, what may antagonize them. 
A few pointers: the lawyer should not dress too 
well, talk too much, object too often; a battery of 
lawyers is likely to prejudice jurors. It is much 
better, the author says, to have one lawyer han- 
dling the case. 


“You May Take the Witness” is concerned 
with matters other than claim cases. Mr. Brown 
occasionally took a murder or assault case and 
tells of several amusing experiences. Perhaps his 
most interesting case was that involving Dr. Brink- 
ley, the famous quack doctor of the 30’s. Brink- 
ley was the famous goat gland specialist. Accord- 
ing to the author, “He advertised that he could 
graft a slice of the glands of a healthy young billy 
goat into the parts of a man’s anatomy where 
they were needed, and restore, or improve, his 
manhood.” 

Dr. Morris Fishbein of the American Medical 
Association had called Brinkley a quack and the 
good doctor was suing Fishbein for $1,000,000. 
In a chapter called “Dr. Brinkley and the Million- 
Dollar Goats” the author recounts in detail the 
hilarious events of that suit, which he won. Brink- 
ley was a willing witness, very sure of himself. 
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He claimed that his goat gland transplants were 
so effective that he could even make his human 
patients smell like a goat. 

“You May Take the Witness” is rewarding 
reading, filled with common sense and kindness, 
overflowing with chuckles. 


THE SILVER CRADLE. By Julia Nott Waugh. 
Univ. of Texas. $3.50. 

The story of the Mexican people of San An- 
tonio, who, although living amidst the hustle and 
bustle of a modern American city, perpetuate the 
ways of their ancestors. Illustrated by Bob Winn. 


THOREAU, VOICE IN THE EDGELAND. 
By Langley C. Keyes. Univ. of North Carolina. 
$2.50. 

Thoreau’s biography and philosophy as ex- 
pressed in 209 sonnets. 


TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION. By Tom 
Dale and Vernon Carter. Univ. of Oklahoma. 


$3.95. 


An analysis of man’s treatment of the soil, 
from ancient to modern times. 


“LET’S VISIT FORMOSA.” By John C. Cald- 
well. John Day. $2.50.. Reviewed by Forrest 
F. Reed. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Editor of the Christian 
Herald magazine, a man thoroughly familiar with 
the Far East, has this to say of John Caldwell’s 
new book for children: “John Caldwell’s new 
book on Formosa is something entirely different 
in the whole library of contemporary literature 
covering the Far East. Sprightly and beautifully 
illustrated, its first audience is children and teen- 
agers. But believe me, the youngsters will have 
a fight on their hands to keep it away from the 
oldsters.” 

“Let’s Visit Formosa” is designed for the 8 
to 12 age group and is the first of a series of 
books on foreign lands. Combining simple text 
and magnificent photographs, the book seeks to 
describe Formosa and its people, its history, its 
significance—all in terms that will be understood 
and enjoyed by the children. And as Dr. Poling 
states, adults will enjoy the book also. 
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Formosa, the island beautiful, as the name 
means in Portugese, is of course a vital spot in 
the free world defense line. But few Americans 
have any knowledge of the glamorous history of 
this lush, tropical island just off the coast of 
China. Its original inhabitants were non-Chinese 
from the Malay regions far to the South. Some 
150,000 of these aborigines still live in the For- 
mosan mountains, not too far removed from 
head hunting days. 


The Chinese began to explore Formosa in the 
10th Century but were not well received by the 
head hunters. It was not until the 16th and 17th 
Centuries that Chinese began to arrive on the 
island in large numbers. They came then partly 
because China was being overrun by the Man- 
chus. Since the middle 17th Century Formosa, 
or Taiwan as it is called by the Chinese, has 
been Chinese. 


John Caldwell writes of Formosa’s exciting 
history with the knowledge of an expert for he 
has visited Formosa several times and has trav- 
eled over the island from end to end. His ac- 
count of Formosa’s many wars and revolutions 
is fascinating. For the island, or parts of it, 
have been ruled by the Dutch, the Spanish and 
the Japanese. The French, the British and even 
Americans have invaded the island or fought 
around its shores. 


After reveiwing Formosa’s turbulent history, 
Caldwell describes the island and its people as 
they are today. He takes the reader in text and 
pictures into the home of a typical rice farmer, 
into the crowded streets of Taipei, the capital, 
even amongst the aboriginees in the mountains. 
He explores the banana and pineapple planta- 
tions, tea fields and logging operations high in 
the mountains. 


“Let’s Visit Formosa” also tells the story of 
the growth of democratic government on the 
island, describes the school life of children, festi- 
vals, religions. Every aspect of this important 
istand is described, and illustrated with nearly 
forty photographs. 


Caldwell is now in the Far East gathering ma- 
terial and pictures for further books in the series. 
“Let’s Visit Southeast Asia” will probably be 
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next, as this vital area has not been adequately 
described in our literature. 





Among the Juveniles 


Each month the SOUTHERN OBSERVER reviews 
a number of juveniles for all age groups, with 
special attention given to a book the editors feel 
is especially noteworthy. This month we call 
attention to THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
MATHEMATICS by Lancelot Hogden, pub- 
lished by Garden City at $2.95. 


Mr. Hogben is an internationally famous 
scholar and writer, among his most famous books 
being “Mathematics for the Million” and “Science 
for the Citizen.” In his new book he shows 
how the growth and development of civilization 
is also the story of growth and development of 
mathematics as a science. The book is illustrated 
in color, with art work and maps. It begins with 
the time when man began to count by putting 
down one pebble for one thing or animal, two 
pebbles for two animals. Slowly through the 
ages he added to his knowledge, learning to meas- 
ure and count, to multiply and divide. 


The story takes us into the world of Galileo, 
Descartes and Newton and ends with a picture 
of the role played by mathematics in the world 
of today. The text is excellent, the pictures 
magnificent. It is difficult to limit “The Won- 
derful World of Mathematics” to an age group. 
It will be valuable in high school and even adults 
will enjoy it. 





For the Very Young 


MILLIONS AND MILLIONS AND MIL- 
LIONS. By Louis Slobodkin. Vanguard. $2.50. 

In this book Mr. Slobodkin has created an en- 
chanting book of color and rhyme. Children learn 
that although the world is filled with millions and 
millions of things there is enly one you and one 
me. 


POKE-ALONG. By 
$1.50. 
Poke-Along lived in the long ago before turtles 


Frank Leary. Steck. 





had shells. He was slow and got frozen in 
winter and sunburned in summer. All the other 
animals told him what he needed. But it was 
only with the help of Mrs. Clam and Mrs. Bee 
that the turtle got what he needed—shell made of 
little clam shells stuck together with beeswax. 
The colored illustrations are by the author who 
is an artist for an El Paso, Texas advertising 
agency. The book is suitable for pre-school chil- 
dren as well as for those in the first two years of 
school. 





For Ages 8 to 12 


THE FIRST BOOK OF CANADA. By Charles 
and Marion Lineaweaver. Franklin Watts. $1.95. 

This is one of a series of First Books about 
other lands and people. Against a background of 
the country’s history, geography, government and 
economy, the authors describe Canada’s people 
and its varied provinces. The Canadians are de- 
scribed through individuals: Hamish MacAn- 
drews, a fisherman’s son who lives on the coast 
of Noca Scotia; Paul Turcotte a French boy in 
Quebec; children of Finnish descent and _ chil- 
dren who live with Eskimos and Indians. With 
pictures and maps by W. R. Lohse. Other books 
in this series are “The First Book of India,” “The 
First Book of Israel,” “The First Book of Japan” 
and “The First Book of Mexico.” 


PENALTY SHOT. 
ton, Mifflin. $2.50. 

More than a championship is at stake for Rad- 
ford Academy as it approached its final jockey 
game against traditional rivals. One of the 
players was cocky, tended to take the easy way 
out and let his team mates down. Pete Merrill, a 
substitute guard enters the picture and forces the 
cocky Porky Thatcher to play as he never had 


$y Richard Flood. Hough- 


before. Richard Flood has had twenty-five years’ 
experience as a coach and schoolmaster and knows 
boys and sports. The book is illustrated by Rob- 
ert Candy. 


MARS, By Franklyn Branley. Crowell. $2.50. 


This is a book about Mars, written in language 
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that any layman can understand. In addition 
to providing the answer to almost every possible 
question about Mars, Mr. Branley has provided 
a guide to the whole solar system. The possibil- 
ities of reaching Mars are discussed and evaluat- 
ed. This is excellent background for the science 
fiction lovers, filled with facts that will make 
other books more enjoyable. Mr. Branley is the 
co-author of many elementary science books and 
is a teacher at Jersey City State Teachers College. 
With 57 illustrations by Anne Marie Jauss. 


ALL FOR A HORSE. By Kay Avery. Crow- 
ell. $2.50. 

A story set in Vermont, about a boy who want- 
ed a horse, just like one he had seen in a circus. 
Tom had a lot of trouble getting his horse. First 
he had to get a job to earn money, then he had 
to find the horse. Illustrated by Aldren Watson. 
Suitable for children up to 14. 


THE COMPLETE TALES OF UNCLE RE- 
MUS. By Joel Chandler Harris. 
Mifflin. $5.00. 


All of the beloved animal tales, along with the 
illustrations which originally accompanied them, 
are gathered together in this one volume compiled 
by Richard Chase. Mr. Chase is a noted southern 
folklorist, author of many tales. 


Houghton, 


He has lived 
and worked most of his life in the North Carolina 
mountains. This book will be of interest to all 
ages. 


YOUTH, YOUTH, YOUTH. Selected by Al- 
bert Tibbets. Watts. $3.00. 

A selection of stories of challenge, confidence 
and comradeship that will help young people meet 
their problems. There is a story of a football 
player who learns to work with the team, of a boy 
who discovers he doesn’t need a car to win his 
girl, of a young man who conquers fear by doing 
the thing he was afraid of. 


.. By Carley Dawson. Hough- 
75 
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DRAGON RUN 
ton, Mifflin. $2 

This is the author’s third book involving the 
adventures of Christopher Mason and his friend 
Mr. Wicker. The scene is an old mill in West 
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Virginia. There is adventure and intrigue as 
Christopher and Mr. Wicker outwit their enemy, 
Clagett Chew, and rescue the small boy, who, 


history says, was a part of America’s tradition. 





Other Books of Interest 


WHEN AND WHERE IN ITALY. By Gene- 
vieve Foster. Rand, McNally. $3.50. 

This is a new kind of history, combining pic- 
tures with Italy’s past in such a manner that a 
fascinating travel story emerges. The nation’s 
history is made tangible by keying it to the actual 
evidence of the past that can still be seen. There 
are facts about Italy, past and present, that one 
would have a search through many volumes to 
find. Mrs. Foster has written historical books 
for young readers. She illustrates her own books. 


DICTIONARY OF NEW WORDS. By Mary 
Reifer. Philosophical Library. $6.00. 

A book of importance to reference libraries, 
covering all new words of the past few decades. 
It should provide guidance in the correct use of 
the many new words that have developed as a 
result of advances in science and technology. But 
in addition to new technical terms, the author 
includes new slang terms and other words that 
appear in popular writing. Thus, next to the 
word superbomb the reader finds the correct defi- 
nition of the word super-duper. 


HENRY WATTERSON: RECONSTRUCT- 
ED REBEL. By Joseph F. Wall. Oxford. $6.00. 
A biography of the editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal who fought for the Confederacy 
and afterwards to reconcile North and South. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
WRIGHT. 


$3.75. 


PETER 
3y Peter Cartwright. 


CART- 
Abingdon. 


Peter Cartwright was a frontier circuit rider 
in Tennessee and Illinois, involved in many of 
the famous camp meeting revivals. 


THE HORSE SOLDIERS. 
clair. Harper. $3.95. 


By Harold Sin- 


A novel built around the actual story of a 





Union Colonel who led 1,700 Union soldiers deep 
into the Confederate territory in 1863. 


SUMMER SO-CALLED. By George Scar- 
borough. Dutton. $3.00. Forty-six new poems 
by the author of “Tellico Blue” and other poems 
about Tennessee. 


COTTON AND JASMINE. By Sue Ellen Mc- 
Dowell. Vantage. $2.75. 
Reminiscences of old days in Arkansas. 


JUBILEE. By John Brick. Doubleday. $3.95. 


A novel of Jeff Barnes and his Civil War period 
during Sherman’s march to the sea. 


COUNT ZINZENDORF. 
Abingdon. $4.75. 


A biography of the founder of the Renewed 
Moravian Church. 


By John Weinlick. 


THE MAN WHO FORGOT. 
Macartney. Abingdon. $2.00. 


Twelve sermons based on the lives of Biblical 
figures. 


By Clarence 


ARIZONA, THE GRAND CANYON STATE. 
Hastings House. $6.00. 


Originally written under the Writers’ Program 
of the WPA, this book has been completely re- 
vised. Sponsored by the Arizona State College 
at Flagstaff. 


HARRISON, TEXAS. Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. 


Dramas written for the Philco-Goodyear Play- 
house and the Gulf Playhouse. 


THE GENTLEMAN. By Edison Marshall. 
Farrar, Straus. $3.95. 
Set in the mid-19th century, this novel deals 


with a Southern gentleman’s search for respecta- 
bility. 


MOUNTAINS OF THE MIND. 
W. Morelock. Naylor. $3.50. 


Autobiography of the president of the Sul Ross 
State College, Abilene, Texas. 


By Horace 
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THE YEAR OF CHARLES. By Ida Ellen 
Rath. Naylor. $3.00. 

The story of a year in the life of a nine-year-old 
girl. 


WINTER SUN. By Gay Rutherford. Arcadia 
House. $2.50. 


A novel of Florida, set in Tampa, and of the 
changes that take place in Mavis Brown’s life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TEXAS. 
W. Streeter. Harvard. $20.00. 


A bibliography of books, broadsides and maps 
relating to Texas. 


By Thomas 


ALWAYS A RIVER. 
Appleton. $3.75. 


A novel of a Puritan school teacher who sought 
a new life in the South Carolina wilderness. 


By Drayton Mayrant. 


THE DOMINANT NOTE. By Victor White. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.95. 


A modern novel set in the American Southwest. 


A CLEAR PLACE IN THE SKY. By Mary 
Freels Rosborough. Crowell. $3.00. 


A novel set in the Florida Everglades. 


THE LAST ROUND. 
Morrow. $3.00. 

A novel of a young Texan, his breaks good and 
bad and the conflict between the rewards of fame 
and the girl he left behind. 


By Frank O’Rourke. 


WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. By Bor- 
den Deal. Scribners. $3.50. 


A novel of a Southern farmer and his poignant 
dreams. 


NORTH TO TEXAS. By Noel Loomis. Bal- 
lantine. $2.00. 


Civil War Texas with battles, espionage and 
smugglers. 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS. 
Rutledge. Dietz. $5.75. 


Outdoor experiences related by one of the 
South’s leading hunters and naturalists. 


By Archibald 


From the University Presses 


JOHNNY GREEN OF THE ORPHAN BRI- 
GADE. Edited by A. D. Kirwan. 
of Kentucky Press. $3.50. 


University 


The Orphan Brigade, so called because Ken- 
tucky officially remained neutral and supplied no 
other recruits than those who volunteered for the 
First Brigade, C.S.A., had a dramatic combat 
record. It fought brilliantly in nine major en- 
gagements of the war in the West, ending as a 
cavalry unit in the Carolina swamps with only 
900 of the 5,000 men left as effectives. 

John W. Green served with the Orphan Brigade 
throughout the war and his journal is a moving 
piece of war reporting. He was not yet twenty 
when he volunteered at Bowling Green in 1861 
and his career began inauspiciously when he be- 
came ill. But almost miraculously he seemed able 
to escape serious injury. Once he was shot over 
the heart, but the bullet passed through the stock 
of his gun and lodged in a little pocket testament. 
On another occasion he was caught suspended 
over a fence during a charge but was freed when 
a Yankee bullet cut the strap of his canteen which 
had caught on the fence. 

Johnny Green’s journal gives a very complete 
account of such major battles as Shiloh, Mur- 
freesboro, Stones’ River, Chickamauga and At- 
lanta. He comments on generals, food, the ene- 
my. Here and there are excellent sidelights of 
war: the execution (unnecessary in Johnny’s 
eyes) of a supposed deserter; a snow ball battle 
between units during a winter encampment. John- 
ny writes of the nobility and the brutality of the 
war with equal facility. Johnny had a blind alle- 
giance to the cause, seemed with his fellows to be 
completely surprised at the surrender. Writing 
of the last days Johnny says: “We fell back and 
the question passed from mouth to mouth—‘What 
is the matter?’ Our boys generally were very 
confidant that we were about to run over and 
capture the force in front of us... . We none of 
of us ever dreamed of such a thing as General Lee 
ever being forced to surrender and we thought 
the army left to us would be carried to the Trans- 
mississippi department and the war continued un- 
til our independence was granted.” 





Perhaps in Johnny Green’s journal is the best 
clue one can find as to how so few held off so 
many for so long. For Johnny Green and his 
kind there were no such things as real retreats, 
the enemy could always be beaten. 

A. D. Kirwan provides an excellent summary 
of each of the battles described in Johnny 
Green’s journal. He is a native of Louisville, 
a graduate of the University of Louisville and 
with a Ph.D. from Duke University. He is now 
Professor of History at the University of Ken- 
tucky. The book includes illustrations and ex- 
cellent battle maps. 


WITH BEAUREGARD IN MEXICO. 
by T. Harry Williams. 
sity Press. $5.00. 
Beauregard’s own description of the Mexican 
campaign. 


Edited 
Louisiana State Univer- 


With illustrations and maps. 
BEN FRANKLIN’S PRIVATEERS. 
liam Bell Clark. 
Press. $3.75. 

A generally unknown activity of Ben Franklin 
is described in this book. 


By Wil- 
Louisiana State University 


THE FUR HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST. 
By Alexander Ross. 
$5.00. 

Edited by Kenneth Spaulding, this is a vivid 
narrative of the years from 1813 to 1825 when 
Alexander Ross searched for furs in what is now 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 


University of Oklahoma 
Press. 


AMBROSE BIERCE AND 
HILL. By Paul Fatout. 
homa Press. $3.50. 


THE BLACK 
University of Okla- 


A story of the disappearance of Bierce from 
1879 to 1881. 
THE UNITED STATES PATENT SYSTEM. 
3y Floyd Vaughan. 
$8.50. 

A history with description of all legislation that 
has surrounded the growth of our patent system. 


University of Oklahoma 
Press. 


NAVAL POWER IN THE CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO. 
of Texas Press. 


By C. Harvey Gardiner. 
$4.95. 

An account of the naval aspects of Cortés in- 
vasion of the Aztec Empire. 


University 
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A Pungent Commentary 
On Frontier Life and Religion 
Of 100 Years Ago 


Autobiography of PETER 
CARTWRIGHT 


(Centennial Edition) 


Introduction by 
Charles L. Wallis 


This early circuit rider’s own words 
on such diverse subjects as camp meet- 
ings, slavery, debates with other preach- 
ers, dram drinking, and the educated 
ministry make remarkably entertaining 
reading. 


Valuable as a sourcebook on the his- 
tory of Methodism and religion in 
general in the area between Middle 
Tennessee and Upper Illinois, the 
centennial edition of THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF PETER CART- 
WRIGHT covers the years between 
1785 and 1856—years of great change 
on the American frontier. $3.75 


at all bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 
Publishers of 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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The inspiring, unforgettable story of a 
mother’s battle for her son’s life! 


HENTZ 


Of Things Not Seen 


By HARRIET H. HOUSER 


A true story which proves the power 
of love and faith—a story which will 
lift up the hearts of all who read it 


Few people have ever recovered from the kind of injury suffered by young 
Hentz Houser. His family was told quite frankly that there was no 
hope. Yet Hentz did survive—with his own incredible will to live, with 
his mother’s love and faith, and with the skill and sacrifice of many 
others. 


Mrs. Houser writes: 


“Without that constant consciousness of God’s nearness 


during these past few years, I would probably have lost 
my mind.” 


Here is truly a story of the power of things not seen. This book—though 


it contains moments of heartbreak—will make you happy, happy in the 
knowledge of what love and faith can do. 


$3.50 at all book stores 


She Macmillan € 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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What sort of future has Sang Gi, crippled by a 
bit of shrapnel? What are his chances, begging on 
the streets of Seoul, with his homemade crutches? 
He has no home, no parents, no schooling. He has 
] a good and intelligent face, but—? 

MY BROTHER . Is his future any business of mine? Should I 
be concerned with cripples and the needs and suf- 

fering of others? When I have enough to eat should 
> I be worried because others don’t, including little 
children? Should I care, when I was lucky 

®@ enough to be born in America instead of India, where 

the majority of people do not get enough to eat 
and some are actually starving? What is the reason 
I was not born in Korea, like Sang Gi? There are 
still 35,000 homeless children in Korea. Why don’t 
I live in a hut made of rubble, old tin cans and 
half rotten scraps of wood in Southern Italy, Hong Kong or in 
a crowded Austrian refugee camp? Why don’t I happen to be a 








: 


man with a _ in Calcutta, working steady every day for long 
hours, who sleeps in the streets every night because my job does 
not pay me enough to share even a single room with a dozen other 
persons—a room without a stitch of furniture or protection from 


flies, swarming with bed bugs and without any sanitary arrange- 
ments whatever? 


I am a Christian. Does that make me my brother’s keeper? 
When my stomach is full must I be concerned about others, whose 
stomachs are empty? Must I? Am I compelled to think about 
these others? Or is it just, God helping me, that I want to 
— about them and because I have a heart, desire to help 
them? 


No gift is too small to give a child a bit of bread. Or you 
can have some pitiful, homeless and hungry child brought into a 
Christian Children’s Fund orphanage-school and be given a de- 
cent chance in life by “adopting” a child. The cost, $10.00 a 
month, is the same in all of the following 28 different countries: 
Austria, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, Formosa, France, Free 
China, Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Italy, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mex- 
ico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, United States 
and Western Germany. 


Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the largest Protestant orphanage 
organization in the world. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 





I wish to “adopt” a boy 1 (0 Please send me further information... 
0 girl for one year in 


— : - - NAME_ 
(Name country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). Enclosed 

is payment for the full year [J first month 4. ADDRESS 

Please send me the child’s name, story, address 

and picture. I understand that I can corre- 

spond with the child. Also, that there is no ob- CITY 

ligation to continue the adoption. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to help by 
giving $ 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts are deductible from income tax. 


STATE 


























A 


MAGIC 


CARPET 


TO THE 


WONDERLAND 


OF READING 





528 pages of pure delight 
for all the family 


The Illustrated Treasury of 
Children’s Literature $4.95 


Here are the most precious treasures of children’s literature in one 
superb volume . . . hundreds of childhood’s most beloved storytime friends will 
be found in The Treasury’s richly illustrated pages. 

Represented are the greatest children’s authors in our literature—from 
Charles Dickens, Alfred Lord Tennyson and Louisa May Alcott to Eric Knight, 
Mary O’Hara and Marguerite Henry. For four years, the editors studied the 


world’s great children’s books, and present here the most precious treasures they 
found. 
SO MUCH 
THAT IS WONDERFUL 
79 Poems 44 Fairy Tales 
15 Fables 49 Famous Stores 
50 Rhymes 550 Illustrations 


165 Authors and Illustrators 
250 Famous Works 


GROSSETT & DUNLAP, INC. 


1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 



































Island 


Home 


of 
Free 


China 


: 

Named Formosa or “Beautiful Isle” by the Portuguese who discovered it and Taiwan or 
“Terraced Bay” by the Chinese, Formosa is a rich and prosperous island. Seven different na- 
tions have occupied it at various times in its stormy history. It was even a notorious pirate 
base not so long ago. Now the Chinese Communists want Formosa because it is the home 
of the government of Nationalist or Free China and because of its useful location between 
Japan and the Philippines. 


Ten million people live on Formosa. Most of them are Chinese whose parents or grand- 
parents came from various parts of China and who speak many different dialects. Since 
Formosa is largely a land of small farmers, it is a common sight in the early morning to 
see a small boy riding his buffalo to the nearest mudhole. Tea bushes and rice paddies can 
be seen everywhere, of course, but in addition pineapples, bananas, oranges, and su gar cane 
thrive abundantly in the semi-tropical climate. Then, too, Formosa supplies more camphor 
oil thas: any other country in the world! 

LET’S VISIT FORMOSA is a straight-forward presentation with 39 photographs 
one map. In continuous, lively narrative it tells of the history and heroes, religion, govern- 
ment, customs and livelihood of the people. 


FOR AGES 9-13 


Published by 
THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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